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weakness. For instance, Bartelson provides an excellent 
discussion of genealogy in chapter 3. It is clear, thoughtful, 
and an excellent guide for implementation to be consulted by 
anyone becoming acquainted with this approach. Yet, gener- 
ally, Bartelson’s systematic style weakens the text, for it relies 
upon stilted and often obtuse language which stifles the 
creative theoretical moments found primarily in the opening 
chapters. 

More troubling—and perhaps connected—is where Bar- 
telson departs from Foucault theoretically. What Bartelson 
does best—illuminate representations of sovereignty—ulti- 
mately limits him theoretically. His preoccupation with rep- 
resentations of sovereignty precludes his thinking about 
sovereignty when it ceases to function in a representational 
logic, when its parergonal qualities no longer sustain domes- 
tic/international, inside/outside boundaries. While Foucault’s 
writings on power/knowledge operate mostly within repre- 
sentational logics, they always provide glimpses to postrep- 
resentational configurations. Thus, they are not entirely 
incompatible with performative logics or with simulation a la 
Baudrillard, for example. 

Yet, Bartelson’s book offers no such escapes from repre- 
sentation. When Bartelson senses representation is in crisis, 
he concludes that sovereignty itself is in crisis. His final 
chapter raises the question of whether sovereignty is at its 
end. He suggests that “we got stuck with our parergonal 
notion of sovereignty and the dualities it entails within our 
political understandings, not as the result of any immanent 
logical necessity in history or in the development of political 
thought, but as the result of the cumulate consequences of 
random mutations in the conditions of knowledge” (p. 246). 
Because he seems to equate parergonality with representa- 
tion, his explanation of how we “got stuck” with parergonality 
implies that we are also stuck with representation. And he 
laments: “Precisely this loss of parergonality is the destructive 
upshot of critical international political theory today” (p. 
248). Thus, while critical theory helps us to recognize the 
limitations of parergonality, “it does not tell us where to go 
from here” (p. 248). Yet, I would argue that this is the case 
only if we follow Bartelson’s advice that epistemic change 
“invalves the political responsibility of deciding upon sover- 
eignty, a decision we for the moment seem unfit to make” (p. 
248). Instead—and still in a Foucauldian vein—we might at 
this juncture in the genealogy of sovereignty/knowledge 
accept the undecidability of sovereignty and remain attentive 
to where that takes us. 


Beyond Sovereignty: Territory and Political Economy in the 
Twenty-First Century. By David Elkind. Toronto: Toronto 
University Press, 1995. 308p. $50.00 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Saul H. Mendlovitz, Rutgers School of Law 


David Elkind asks: How might the territorial nation-state and 
its inhabitants be affected by the technological revolution’s 
influence on the world’s political economy and culture 
(floods of money, goods, and information)? The answer: It is 
possible and preferable to have a world of “anarchy from a 
rational choice perspective” (p. viii). He argues that the 
extraordinary effects of contemporary technological and eco- 
nomic processes strain the conventional controls available to 
the territorial state. It is the “decoupling of governance from 
its territorial roots” that fosters, indeed necessitates, new 
nonterritorial political and social configurations throughout 
the globe. (Governance here includes corporations, religious 
institutions, and other organizations.) 

Two pages of the introductory chapter sketch twelve 
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scenarios that may emerge from today’s world. The list is 
intended to be evocative and not exhaustive, and all but two 
entries (Toffler’s and his own) are pessimistic, for example, a 
world of nuclear proliferation, or dominated by trade war, or 
shattered by ecological collapse. Against this dark context, 
the remainder of the volume treats seriously only one possi- 
ble future: the author’s optimistic hoped-for “anarchy” de- 
rived from the following meta-narrative. 

Elkind works his sense of changing times against a canon- 
ical description of the development from medieval feudalism 
to the social arrangements of the modern nation-state. Once, 
society was composed of lords, knights, vassals, and serfs, all 
focused on fiefdom, or the church, or commerce, or towns 
and cities. Individuals saw themselves only in relation to one 
or more of these social domains, not as members of an 
overarching polity. That system—undermined by commodi- 
fication of land, by increased commerce, by exploration— 
transmuted into the nation-state system. Centrally, for the 
author, the individual thereupon conceived of him/herself as 
“citizen.” The territorial state “bundled” its inhabitants 
through that controlling identity. 

Whatever the differences between the medieval and mod- 
ern state systems, Elkind presents here a unique perspective 
in the comparison of these two periods. He argues that there 
is a fundamental similarity between them regarding individ- 
ual “choice.” Social arrangements and self-conceptions are 
conceived as being shaped exclusively through existing soci- 
etal structures. Currently, he believes, a radical change has 
occurred. An increasing number of people are experiencing 
“globalization,” that is, have become acutely aware that new 
worldwide interactions allow creation of a previously un- 
dreamed-of variety of relations; the “citizen” is being “un- 
bundled.” 

Elkind thinks the individual’s new sense of multiple iden- 
tity will be a transforming experience. “Table d’hote” indi- 
viduals (citizens of nation-states) will enter an “a la carte” 
global society, selecting participation and membership 
among a wide variety of electronic communication groups, 
international groupings, new political processes and organi- 
zations, and perhaps even citizenships. Thus, globalization 
opens the possibility of the development of a benign anar- 
chical global society created by rational choice. 

As is typical of accounts of the contemporary world 
economy, this volume is concerned with transnational corpo- 
rations, some global social movements, and world religions 
along with the growth of regional supranational economic 
organizations. Indeed, they are embedded in Elkind’s depic- 
tion of his preferred “anarchy.” What is notably absent from 
this account is any mention of the emergence of an articu- 
lated, self-conscious, transnational civil society. Thus, Elkind 
does not consider another possible emergence from that civil 
society: global governmental institutions, a possibility which 
should have been treated if only for serious negation. Pres- 
sures of technology and a range of other global problems may 
persuade a rational person of the need for world government 
and may already have functioned as centralizing influences. 
There have been, after all, around 30 U.N. global gatherings, 
starting with the environmental conference of 1972, to exam- 
ine a full agenda of substantive international concerns. These 
serious efforts by the international community—including the 
significant NGO forum at each meeting—to develop a global 
normative order suggest that global institutions could de- 
velop. 

Elkind sees the environmental movement as a stimulus 
toward nonterritorial political organization but discusses it 
mostly as a possible spiritual belief system. Environmental- 
ists, like feminists and peace, human rights, and social justice 
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activists, are given too little play in his analyses. In fact, these 
groups are predisposed to promoting decentralized gover- 
nance (including “small is beautiful”) and are now contrib- 
uting to formulation of global standards. Increasingly, they 
are expressing their “choice” for global implementation of 
those standards and constitute a significant political impetus 
in this direction. By contrast, Elkind provides a limited 
description of political transition toward his preferred world. 
It is expected to emerge through some undefined combina- 
tion of existing trends (drift) and rational choice (design). 

As to Elkind’s “unbundling” and the new awareness of 
“choice”: The emergence of multiple identities is central to 
his analysis, but he does not adequately demonstrate that our 
sense of self and choice is phenomenologically different, let 
alone more satisfying, than that of our predecessors. Further- 
more, if an anarchical world were to be produced by a newly 
acute sense of possibilities, would not socialization, as he 
himself suggests, operate as a constant pressure reimprison- 
ing or “rebundling” the individual? 

The non-Western world receives attention with many 
references to migration pressures. (Elkind believes, as do I, 
that these pressures are not likely to be diminished without 
major equitable redistribution of the world’s resources.) Yet, 
although information about Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
is regularly brought to bear upon his theses, Elkind draws his 
viewpoint unabashedly and forthrightly from Western soci- 
ety. The accepted notion that Western culture and civiliza- 
tion are hegemonic underlies this approach. At the same 
time, his presentation is likely to be uncongenial to scholars, 
political activists, and policy officials from other parts of the 
globe. The long traditions, belief systems, and cultures of 
these areas, as well as the recognized shift of power to Pacific 
Asia, may produce “choices” other than those Elkind imag- 
ines. 

One of Elkind’s avowed and achieved purposes is to open 
the minds of his readers to a future which is rarely considered 
a serious option. Elkind provides admirable coverage of 
significant trends in communication, economics, and culture. 
In addition, he exhibits analytic sophistication with regard to 
how the trends fit into his scheme. Particularly provocative is 
his examination of the meaning and definition of territory 
and nonterritory, the use of French Canada and aboriginal 
regimes to show that territoriality is not essential to polity, 
how communities will emerge through the “unbundled” 
citizen, and some sense of their governance. Students are also 
likely to benefit from his treatment of “public/private;” the 
decoupling of nation and state; Drucker’s analysis of emerg- 
ing organizations, especially the “third force” (nongovern- 
mental and nonprivate entities), the role of cities; and the 
resurgence of world religions and renewed spirituality. 

The book will undoubtedly serve as a useful supplement to 
more traditional materials. 


The Practice of Power: U.S. Relations with China since 1949. 
By Rosemary Foot. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995. 291p. 
$35.00. 


Samuel S. Kim, Columbia University 


Sino-American relations in recent years have fallen into the 
serious state of disrepair that recalls, once again, the wild 
mood swings of the historic U.S. love-hate relationship with 
China. With the clarity and simplicity of East-West conflict 
gone, the relations between the world’s lone superpower and 
the world’s most populous country have increasingly become 
mired in and symptomatic of charged domestic politics in 
Beijing and Washington. Contentious bilateral issues—pre- 
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viously overshadowed and repressed by the vision of global 
strategic cooperation—have re-emerged to demand primary 
attention. Viewed against this backdrop, this book is one of 
the most valuable and timely additions to the burgeoning 
literature on Sino-American relations. 

A leading British authority on East Asian international 
relations, Foot, in her third major work, reconstructs the 
turbulent history of Sino-American relations from 1949 to 
1994. This rich, well-documented, and closely argued study 
seeks to combine international relations theory with keen 
historically informed observations. The main premise is that 
the historic shift from hostility to rapprochement and then to 
normalization can be better understood not by rejecting but 
broadening realist theory. Realist explanation, while still 
central to the discussion of the rise, decay, and fall of the 
Sino-Soviet alliance, is too narrow in temporal scope and 
issue focus, obscuring broader currents of change that were 
taking place at both domestic and global levels. For this line 
of inquiry the book is organized under thematic headings of 
domestic political, diplomatic, economic, and strategic as- 
pects of the relationship—the Chinese representation issue in 
the United Nations (chapter 2), the China trade embargo 
(chapter 3), U.S. public opinion on China (chapter 4), the 
Sino-Soviet alliance (chapter 5), China’s conventional and 
nuclear capabilities (chapters 6-7), and China’s “politico- 
economic model” (chapter 8). 

What gives Foot’s book its originality is the application of 
a two-dimensional concept of power—both hard and soft— 
and the connections between power and legitimacy to illumi- 
nate the multifaceted aspects and manifestations of power 
embedded in a wider structure of relationships at the domes- 
tic and global levels. As well, the evolving Sino-American 
relations embraced issue areas other than the global strategic 
balance. The first half of the book is simultaneously the best 
and the most provocative part in demonstrating the connec- 
tions between legitimacy and power and the progressive 
erosion of domestic and international support for U.S. China 
policy in the 1950s and 1960s, leading up to the rapproche- 
ment in the early 1970s and China’s much heralded entry into 
the United Nations. Structural power is far more important 
than relational power in the maintenance of America’s 
hegemonic position in the global system and in the shaping of 
preferences and outcomes of U.S. China policy over the 
years. Where legitimacy is lacking or has eroded, as in the 
case of the U.S. position on the Chinese representation issue, 
the author argues, American “power” does not necessarily 
collapse but requires more coercion; hence, it is most cost- 
ineffective to maintain such a policy. A heavy and gratuitous 
investment of diplomatic capital was needed from 1951 to 
1971, as Washington’s position on this issue lacked willing 
consent. 

Ironically, the U.S. policy of containment and isolation was 
a blessing in disguise for the Chinese government. America’s 
struggle to establish and sustain a global allied coalition in 
support, first, of the moratorium procedure and, then, the 
important question resolution in the world body merely 
spotlighted its lack of willing consensus and legitimacy in this 
policy area and its command power limitations. All the same, 
Beijing’s influence in world politics, especially in the Third 
World, was at an all-time high, spurred on by such other 
factors as the military burdens it had borne during the 
Korean War, the rise of a new Soviet leadership in the 
post-Stalin era more willing to put its relationship with China 
on a more equal footing, and the remarkable success of the 
first five-year plan at home. One indicator of China’s high 
national identity status and influence was made evident in the 
figures compiled in the Office of Chinese Affairs: Between 


